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SKETCHES OF THE PENINSULA.—No, XII. 
Tue Douro. 


~ 


A. FS 


[St. Joa’ da Foz.] 


Tue subject of our vignette is the castle of St. John, 
on the north bank of the river Douro, protecting the 
entrance to that river; sufficiently difficult from the 
enormous bar, or sand-bank, which almost reaches from 
side to side. Its position is sufficiently described by its 
name, St. Joad da Foz, meaning literally, St. John at 
the mouth of the river: it is a modern fortification of 
irregular figure, and stands on an angle of the beach, at 
once facing the sea and the river, as a protection against 
a naval attack on the city of Oporto, which stands at 
some distance higher up the river. St. Joad da Foz is 
a post of much importance, but the opposite banks of 
the river being so much more elevated, completely 
command it. ‘The view given above is from the Cabo 
Dello, a sand-bank which runs out from the opposite 
bank a good way into the river, and represents the 
state of the building immediately after the last memor- 
able siege by Dom Miguel during the late civil war. 
From the fortress we naturally turn to the river which 
it protects. Rio Douro, literally interpreted, is the 
Golden River, and was probably so named at first from 
the great quantities of gold, both in dust and grains, 
found amongst its sands. ‘The Douro is not the only 
river in the Peninsula whose waters flowed over golden 
sands; the Tagus, the Agueda in Spain, and several 
others, produced sufficient metal to afford a consider- 
able trade. ‘The sources, however, from whence these 
precious particles flowed have become exhausted; and 
Vou. VI. 





though gold is occasionally found, even now, mingled 
with the sand, the occurrence is by far too rare to offer 
any inducement to the cupidity of the natives. We 
need not be surprised that the waters of many of the 
rivers in the Peninsula should have washed down from 
the mountains particles of a metal of which at one time 
there was such an abundance. The enormous quan- 
tity of the precious metals carried from Spain and Por- 
tugal during the Carthaginian and Roman occupation 
might well have drained the country, and indeed would 
lead us to doubt the truth of the statements handed 
down to us, did not the vast mines worked by those 
singular people attest their veracity. But the Douro 
may now be called the golden river from another cause. 
Oporto, or the Port, from whence all the fine wines of 
this part of the country are shipped, is situated on its 
banks; and the wealth which flows into the country 
from this source is sufficient to warrant the appellation. 
The superiority of the wines of this part of Portugal 
over those of the south is too great to require any com- 
ment, and the rich vines grown in the neighbourhood 
of the river make the favourite Port wine so much used 
in Britain. 

During the wine season, the Douro may be seen 
crowded with the wine-boats, whose disproportioned 
sails have a singular effect as they sweep down the 
rapidly-flowing stream towards Oporto, their place of 
destination. From the rapidity of the current, the 
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voyage downward is performed in a few days; as the 
rush of waters, from the high lands over which it passes, 
carries them forward with a velocity nearly equal to 
our railroads, particularly when aided by the wind. 
The return, however, is the work of some weeks; for 
the saine cause which accelerates the voyage one way 
retards it the other. The beauty of the scenery is 
unrivalled ;—few rivers possess so many varied sources 
of delight to the lover of the sublime and beautiful in 
nature as the Douro. Though its deep, dark waters 
are occasionally confined within over-arching precipices, 
the rich tinting of the hardy vine may be seen mingling 
with the ruggedness of the rocks,—every cleft or ledge 
covered with verdure, and the terrible or sombre re- 
lieved by the beauty of the wild herbs and flowers which 
struggle for existence amongst the high masses ;—and 
when it flows through the cultivated valleys, though its 
rapidity is abated, its beauties are fully equal. It is 
now the mountain-torrent,—now the broad river,—now 
the rushing cataract,—and, again, the smooth though 
rapid stream; yet still, in all its characters, the source 
of wealth to all the districts through which it passes. 

The Douro rises in the province of Soria in Spain, in 
a chain of mountains near the village of Almarza, in 
the kingdom of Old Castile ; the city of Soria, the capi- 
tal of the province, is watered by it; Valladolid, Toro, 
and Zamora, are also on its banks. A few leagues 
from the last-mentioned place, it changes its course 
from a westerly to a southern one; and from the village 
of Miranda becomes a boundary between Spain and 
Portugal, for the distance of sixty miles. When above 
Sobradilla, it resumes its westerly course, and falls into 
the sea at Oporto: the lightness of the soil and the 
extreme velocity of this river have created an immense 
bar at its mouth; and the opposition of the current of 
the ocean, which is also very strong, causes a surf of 
so dangerous a character as frequently to delay ships 
from entering the harbour for five or six weeks to- 
gether. For any species of navigation except that of 
the wine boats from the interior, the Douro is of no use 
beyond the city of Oporto. 

Several attempts have been made at improving the 
navigation of the Douro, but all have been rendered 
vain by the apathy of the government. The Tagus 
might also be much improved, and a great source of 
national wealth opened by a free communication with 
the interior. A scheme was set on foot some short 
time since to establish a steam-navigation company on 
the Tagus: the government saw the immense advan- 
tages likely to result from such a company, and highly 
approved of the plans proposed, but absolutely refused 
to incorporate the company unless they excluded all 
foreigners. Thus British capital and industry were 
excluded ; the natives had neither money nor perse- 
verance sufficient to encounter so arduous an under- 
taking, and a great national benefit was lost. ‘Thus 
it was with the Douro, and so it is with everything 
connected with the national improvement. 





THE APPLE-PARING. 
(From a Correspondent.) 
Unostentatious and humble as this term may appear, 
“the apple-paring” is looked forward to by the in- 
habitants of the northern and middle states of the 
Federal Union with as much anticipated pleasure as 
the harvest-home used to be by the rural population of 
several districts of our own island:—I say “used to 
be,” because this is one of the many good old English 
customs which are fast falling into disuse amongst 
ourselves. Apple-paring is probably derived from an 
old German custom, and therefore not so exclusively 
American as many have supposed it; but since the 
sedate and calculating sons and daughters of brother 
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Jonathan seldom enter with much spirit upon anything 
mirthful or merry-making, and as I conceive that the 
mode of preserving apples here described might be 
advantageously introduced into some of our own apple 
districts, it may not be uninteresting to state the way 
in which it is managed. 

Though the apple-paring is resorted to as a “frolic,” 
or an amusement, amongst the Americans, yet it is the 
means of getting a valuable piece of work performed 
at the same time that it passes for a recreation. These 
frolies for the most part take place in the early part of 
the autumn ; for in order to ensure complete success, 
the rays of the sun should still possess considerable 
power. It is a general remark that the Americans are 
peculiarly fond of preserves and sweetmeats of every 
description ; and it is a fact, that hardly a single meal 
passes without its accompaniment of “pies,” “sweet- 
sauce,” and “preserves.” Now in every part of those 
states before alluded to there is a great abundance of 
apples; hence the ingenuity of the people is laudably 
exerted in rendering them, as much as possible, subser- 
vient to the general purposes of housekeeping. In all 
the forms they may be made to assume, the apples 
have first to be “pared” before they are subjected to 
the necessary process, so that apple-paring becomes a 
matter of some consideration. Among the several pre- 
parations are included preserved apples, apple-butter, 
apple-sauce, and dried apples; the last of which being 
quite an article of trade amongst the Americans, it is 
principally for the preparation of dried apples that “ the 
apple-parings ” are held. 

Although America produces an abundance of excel- 
lent apples, yet, owing to the great extremes of heat 
and » it has been found impossible to secure a 
supply adequate to the gencral demand throughout the 
season by any means that the horticulturist has yet dis- 
covered. In a great measure this has been remedied by 
adopting the plan of “drying” the apples; and as it is 
ym upon an extensive scale, “the apple-paring ” 

s hence become a matter of considerable importance. 

There are two methods of drying apples practised by 
the country people. In one case they are pared and 
cut into pieces (the cores being extracted) of half or 
three-fourths of an inch in thickness, and then spread 
upon a platform, or temporary scaffolding of boards, to 
dry in the sun. The scaffolding is erected a little 
sloping—with a southern aspect,—on which the cut 
apples are spread to the depth of three or four inches, 
where they are kept for several days, undergoing the 
necessary turnings and movings in order that every 
part may be exposed to the sun’s influence. Should 
the weather be fine and settled, they remain upon the 
scaffolds during the night, their only protection being 
clean linen cloths thrown over them; but if there be a 


prospect of rain, then they have to be removed to some 


place of shelter. During the operation of drying the 
bulk of the mass greatly diminishes; so that in the 
various processes of paring, coring, and drying, seven 
or eight bushels become reduced to about cne. When 
the apples have remained upon the platform until they 
are sufficiently dry, they are then removed to an upper 
room, and piled up in one of its angles; and if the 
drying process has been thoroughly accomplished, they 
will continue sound and good for a couple of years. 
The other mode of drying apples is certainly more 
general than that already described, but by no means 
practised on so extensive a scale. The apples are pre- 
pared in precisely the same manner as before described ; 
after which they are strung upon stout thread, and 
hung up in the kitchen (where large wood fires are 
kept) to dry. In the kitchens, during the months of 
October, November, and December, the ceilings may 
be seen decorated with strings of apples, intersecting 
each other in every possible direction. When the pieces 
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are first strung upon the thread they are placed close 
to each other, but as the drying proceeds, they shrink 
asunder, and assume a shrivelled appearance. Apples 
dried in this way are not quite so pure as the sun-dried 
ones, but they answer pretty well for family use. The 
less delicate sorts of peaches are dried in precisely the 
same way, but not upon so general or extensive a scale. 

It is during the following spring and summer, when 
apples in their natural state become searce, that the 
dried ones are much sought after; and although they 
are generally considered rather inferior to sound fresh 
apples, yet, for pies and puddings, they are an excel- 
lent substitute, after having undergone a good wash- 
ing and soaking. 

It is in preparing for the commencement of this 
system of drying that “The Apple Paring” takes place ; 
when all the neighbours have been duly “ notified,” it 
is expected they will attend at the time appointed. It 
is what the Americans call an “ after-supper frolic ;” 
but then it should be borne in mind that that repast 
usually takes place at five or six o’clock in the after- 
noon. Probably before seven o'clock the “ parers” 
will have assembled, and without further ceremony they 
form themselves into small parties, each party sur- 
rounding a large basket for the reception of the “ cut- 
tings ;” while the owner of the establishment takes care 
to supply his assistant labourers with plenty of the raw 
material. While fingers and knives are busily employed, 
the evening is occasionally enlivened with songs and 
cider, and not unfrequently with something of a more po- 
tent and exciting character. Although, as has been pre- 
viously remarked, they are after-supper frolies, yet five 
or six hours of diligent apple-paring restores lost appe- 
tites ; so that about midnight, tea and coffee, with their 
manifold accompaniments of Johnny-cakes, buck-wheat 
cakes, dough-nuts, Yankee biscuit, pumpkin-pie, apple- 
sauce, &c. &c., are spread out in their usual profusion 
for the use aud benefit of the whole party. After the 
parers have been replenished with this second supper, 
many of the younger people brandish their knives anew ; 
while the more sedate portion of the performers betake 
themselves off to their respective homes. 

Notwithstanding there commonly is a great deal of 
fun and frolicking during the process of apple-paring, 
yet in a single night a large quantity of apples is pre- 
pared for the drying process;—that being left, as a 
matter of course, to the management of the owners. 
Thus it is that in this communionship of labour a great 
deal is performed that would otherwise be irksome to 
those engaged in it, or else altogether neglected. On 
the first or second night succeeding one of those meet- 
ings, the same party will be found similarly engaged at 
the house of some other neighbour; and in this way 
the business proceeds until all those who feel disposed 
to patronize “ apple-parings” have each of them had a 
benefit at his own residence. 

A few years ago, two brothers—very respectably con- 
nected, but eccentric young Irishmen—purchased a 
farm in the vicinity where I resided, and commenced 
keeping * bachelor's hall” in a log cabin which the 
late Yankee owner had occupied. As there was a 
pretty good orchard upon the premises, they had far 
more apples than they knew what to do with,—for they 
were entire strangers to the customs of the country. 
However, in the autumn, which was but two or three 
months subsequent to their entering upon their new 
possession, they collected thirty or forty bushels of the 
best of their apples, and stowed them away without any 
definite view as to the uses to which they might be ap- 
plied. It seemed that their neighbours had been aware 
of the storing away the apples, and not altogether un- 
mindful of the young men’s welfare. After the close 
of a dull autumnal day, while the brothers were quietly 
seated by a blazing fire that lit up their lonely habita- 
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tion, they were somewhat startled by a gentle “ tap- 
ping” at their door; on the opening of which, two 
strapping daughters of a Yankee settler, at some dis- 
tance, stepped forward, rather unceremoniously, and 
“ guessed they had come to pare apples.” The young 
men were taken by surprise; but possessing the gal- 
lantry so natural to well-bred Irislimen, invited the 
ladies to be seated, which invitation was unhesitatingly 
complied with. Presently, another and another “ tap- 
ping” announced more strangers,—and thie arrival of 
three or four small parties in quick succession com- 
pletely bewildered the two bachelors ; and what bothered 
them not a little was the difficulty of making three old 
chairs, and a short rude form, (the whole of the seats 
their establishment afforded,) accommodate so large a 
party. The visiters were all young persons, aud mostly 
females; and although appearances were certainly 
against them, inasmuch as the visit was unsolicited, 
and a nocturnal one withal,—a short explanation served, 
in a great measure, to silence suspicion. ‘They informed 
the ‘young Irishers,” that in consequence of their 
being strangers to the customs of the country, that 
they (the visiters) had arranged among themselves to 
give them the benefit of an apple-paring ; and having 
learned that they (the bachelors) had housed a quantity 
of apples, ‘an arrangement had been made by the young 
people of the neighbourhood to meet that evening for 
the purpose of apple-paring. The young Irishmen 
duly acknowledged their obligations to those neigh- 
bours who seemed so much interested in their behalf; 
but as they were wholly ignorant of the method of dry- 
ing apples, they would trouble neither their neighbours 
nor themselves by entering upon the process. ‘This 
piece of information seemed far from being satisfac- 
tory; but as seats were scarce, and as there appeared 
no prospect of a “frolic” at the expense of the 
“ young Irishers,” the parties were obliged to trudge 
homewards, consoling themselves under their present 
chagrin and disappointment with the prospect of meet- 
ing again on the following night at a “ regular Yankee 
apple-paring,” to attend which they had all been duly 
** notified.” 


Christianity.—I will make one remark on this religion, 
which strikes my own mind very forcibly. Since its intro- 
duction, human nature has made great progress, and society 
experienced great changes; and, in this advanced condition 
of the world, Christianity, instead of losing its application 
and importance, is found to be more and more congenial and 
adapted to man’s nature and wants. Men have outgrown 
the other institutions of that period when Christianity ap- 
peared ;—its philosophy, its modes of warfare, its policy, its 
public and private economy: but Christianity has never 
shrunk as intellect has opened; but has always kept in 
advance of men’s faculties, and unfolded nobler views in 
proportion as they have ascended. The wre powers and 
affections which our nature has developed, find more than 
adequate objects in this religion. Christianity is indeed pe- 
culiarly fitted to the more improved stages of society, to the 
more delicate sensibilities of refined minds, and especially to 
that dissatisfaction with the present state which always grows 
with the growth of our moral powers and affections. As men 
advance in civilization, they become susceptible of mental 
sufferings, to which ruder ages are strangers; and these 
Christianity is fitted to assuage. Imagination and intellect 
become more restless; and Christianity brings them tran- 
quillity by the eternal and magnificent truths, the solemn 
and unbounded prospects, which it unfolds. This fitness 
of our religion to more advanced stages of society than 
that in which it was introduced, to wants of human nature 
not then developed, seems to me very striking. The re- 
ligion bears the marks of having come from a Being who 
perfectly understood the human mind, and had power to 
provide for its progress. This feature of Christianity is of 
the nature of prophecy. It was an anticipation of future 
and distant ages ; and when we consider among whom our 
religion sprung, where, but in God, can we find an ex- 
planation of this peculiarity ?—Rev. Dr. “Tr 
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JOHN KYRLE, THE “MAN OF ROSS,’ 
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[Portrait of the “ Man of Ross.”—From a Print.] 


‘ But ali our praises why should lords engross ? 

Rise, honest muse! and sing the Man or Ross: 

Pleased Vaga echoes through her winding bounds, 

And rapid Severn hoarse applause resounds. 

Who hung with woods yon mountain’s sultry brow ? 

From the dry rock, who bade the waters flow ? 

Not to the skies in useless columns tost, 

Or in proud falls magnificently lost, 

But clear and artless, pouring through the plain 

Health to the sick, and solace to the swain. 

Whose causeway parts the vale with shady rows ? 

Whose seats the weary traveller repose ? 

Who taught that heaven-directed spire to rise ? 

‘The Man or Ross!’ each lisping babe replies. 

Behold the market-place, with poor o’erspread ! 

The Man of Ross divides the weekly bread ; 

He feeds yon almshouse, neat, but void of state, 

Where age and want sit smiling at the gate ; 

Him portion’d maids, apprenticed orphans blest, 

The young who labour, and the old who rest. 

Is any sick? the Man of Ross relieves, 

Prescribes, attends, the medicine makes, and gives. 

Is there a variance ? enter but his door, 

Balk’d are the courts, and contest is no more. 

Despairing quacks with curses fled the p'ace, 

And‘ vile attorneys, now an useless race. 

Thrice happy man! enabled to pursue, 

What all so wish, but want the power to do! 

Oh, say, what sums that gen’rous hand supply ? 

What mines, to swell that boundless charity ? 

Of debts and taxes, wife and children clear 

This man possess’d—five hundred pounds a year !”— 

: Porr’s Moral Essays. 
Tue “ Man of Ross” has been already introduced to 
the readers of the ‘ Penny Magazine’ in the descriptive 
tour of the Wye, vol. iv. p. 339. The reader will there 


see how affectionately the memory of this worthy man 





is still cherished in the little town of Ross and its neigh- 
bourhood, though more than a century has elapsed since 
he was laid in his grave. We have no particulars re- 
specting him worthy the name of biography. Pope's 
well-known lines, given above, embody, with almost 
literal exactness, the chief features of his character. The 
only exception that may be taken is to the concluding 
lines, where it is more insinuated than asserted that he 
accomplished all the good he did out of his own “ five 
hundred pounds a year.” It appears more than pro- 
bable, that after he had established his character as an 
active-minded, spirited, and benevolent man, his richer 
neighbours aided him with occasional subscriptions or 
supplies of money to carry on some of his projects of 
improvement. , 
John Kyrle was a country gentleman of limited in- 
come, who lived during the latter part of the seventeenth 
and first part of the eighteenth centuries at Ross, in 
Herefordshire. When he was born does not seem to 
have been distinctly noted; at all events he was a 
young man in 1654, in which year he entered the Uni- 
versity of Oxford. Nothing can be more general than 
what is farther recorded of him; his long life was not, 
probably, much diversified by what we are accustomed 
to regard as remarkable incidents; still, had he lived 
in our day, his ‘ Life’ might have been turned into a 
respectably-sized volume. It is not at all likely, from 
what we do know of him, that he either was or, under 
other circumstances, would have been, an extraordinary 
man. But herein consisted a prime element of his 
character and a chief cause of his success in doing 
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ood: he knew his sphere, kept within it, exerting 
himself at the same time with untiring perseverance 
within it; and was thus one of the few who are 

ss enabled to pursue 
What all so wish, but want the power to do.” 

These lines of Pope, like not a few in his * Moral 
Essays,’ are full of meaning. The most worthless 
have, at times, moments in which they wish to rise out 
of the slough of their passions, and be beneficially em- 
ployed; and many of the best lose opportunities of 
effecting much, by neglecting the common materials 
within their reach and aspiring to what is beyond 
them. 

We have a modern counterpart to Kyrle (though the 
character was developed in a far higher degree) in 
Oberlin, the pastor ef Waldbach, in the Ban de la 
Roche. Oberlin effected far more with rougher mate- 
rials, in a shorter time, than Kyrle. Kyrle, however, 
in his capacity of a plain, country gentleman, is an 
example well worthy of consideration. 

What Kyrle did, then, may be summed up in a brief 
commentary on Pope’s lines; for Pope, having been in 
the habit of visiting a family residing in Ross, was well 
acquainted with Kyrle’s character. He found a sur- 
rounding country bare of trees, and by his example, 
encouragement, and money, procured it to be orna- 
mentally planted; he caused a conduit or reservoir to 
be constructed in Ross, which was exceedingly useful 
‘9 the inhabitants, until superseded by the laying down 
of pipes for the conveyance of water to the houses; he 
procured, at a time, and in a country, where roads were 
rough and dangerous, a handsome causeway to be con- 
structed, with trees on each side, and seats for the 
accommodation of the traveller; weekly he distributed 
a certain amount of food to the poor; was in the habit 
of bestowing marriage gifts on industrious couples, 
and of apprenticing orphans; kept a medicine-chest, 
and prescribed for the sick ; was a general peace-maker, 
aud, from his character, was resorted to as an arbitrator 
of differences ; and though of so devotional a spirit as to 
be, not only a weekly, but a daily, attendant at church, 
he was the reverse of being an ascetic: cheerful, though 
grave, he loved to see his neighbours dropping in upon 
him of an evening, after the labours of the day were 
over, to enjoy a friendly chat and a tankard of ale; 
then his spirit sympathised with all, heartily enjoying 
an innocent joke and a loud laugh. Nor must we 
forget that he was a warm promoter of education, sub- 
scribing annually to defray the expenses of a school, 
and inducing others to do the same. 

What the foibles of the worthy man may have been 
we are not informed ; and it would be but a paltry em- 
ployment to rake them up, if we could. We may easily 
gather that there were no sharp pcints in his character: 
his perseverance was of that quiet effective kind which 
accomplishes its purposes without bustle or noise; and 
that his temper was mild and placid is evident from his 
character as a peace-maker, and the love and veneration 
in which he was held. The chief thing to be regarded 
in him is, the disinterested economy which enabled him 
to do much with little. To do exactly as he did would 
be folly. Thus, for instance, it is safer, and, in the long 
run, more economical in the present day, to employ a 
parish surgeon, regularly educated, than for a person 
with a half-kind of medical knowledge to keep a medi- 
cine chest. And the practice of openly distributing 
food to the poor on set days, however gratifying to one’s 
feelings, and comparatively a safe and laudable practice 
in a simple state of society, where the poor, and their 
wants, are well known, would be more or less a dangerous 
and doubtful practice, now-a-days, when our whole po- 
pulation is becoming so mixed up, that it is very hard to 
distinguish who are proper objects of charity, and who 
are “ rogues and vagabonds.” ‘The best charity is to 
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give the means, to all who are able to work, of earning 
their own bread. 

Kyrle, who, as Pope intimates, was a bachelor, died 
at an advanced age, in 1724. He, as Oberlin was in 
our day, was followed to the grave by sorrowing friends, 
neighbours, and dependents; who, though they kuew 
that the fruit was gathered because it was ripe, still 
mourned over the loss of a father aud a friend. To 
this day the people of Ross preserve memorials of him ; 
his pew in the church remains, preserved the same 
throughout the alterations the interior of the church 
has undergone; two elm trees grow inside the church, 
shading the pew with their foliage, as if Nature herself 
wished that literally his memory should be always green ; 
the house that he built himself and inhabited still stands; 
and in the club-room of an inn in Ross they preserve 
his arm-chair. 





A MONTH AT SEA. 
(Concluded from No, 357.) 
Tuis morning the weather is not favourable. The 
wind hus been round to every point of the compass 
during the night, and is now blowing from the north- 
east, “right a-head.” I do not feel very impatient at 
present. Miss Saunders is rather glad of the delay. 
She dreads landing among strangers, though she 
knows they are already friends. 

Mrs. Ely has been very bold this morning with Mrs. 
O’Brien (as the lady had no buttered roll by her) about 
the fees to the stewardess. The stewardess depends 
solely upon the fees paid by the lady passengers; and 
the service is so important, and so extremely fatiguing, 
that it ought to be well paid. ‘The stewardess has to 
attend upon the ladies, night and day, in their sea- 
sickness ; to keep their state-rooms; to wait at meals in 
the large cabin; to be up before all the ladies, and 
go to rest after them. Among such a company of 
ladies, there are usually some who rise early, and always 
some who go to rest very late; and commonly a few 
who cannot be easily pleased, and who keep their 
attendant on the foot at all hours, without any considera- 
tion. When all this is considered, and it is remem- 
bered how helpless and uncomfortable the ladies would 
be without such a servant, it is clear that the stewardess 
should be handsomely paid. The captain interested us 
particularly for Margaret, by telling us that she was 
extremely poor, as she sent every shilling she could 
spare from her absolute wants to her old father and 
mother in Scotland. Judging by what we knew to 
have been done in similar cases, we agreed that Mar- 
garet should have a sovereign from each of us. Miss 
Lamine, and Miss Taylor, and the ladies of our party 
paid this; but Mrs. O’Brien declared she would pay 
nothing, as Margaret had shown her no attention at 
all! It will be too bad if, in addition to the many 
crying fits this woman has occasioned to the poor girl, 
and all the toil she and her daughters have imposed 
upon her, night and day, she defrauds her of the money 
she has fairly earned. Mrs. O’Brien became so “ hys- 
terical” that Mrs. Ely had to desist for this time; but 
she does not mean to let the matter stop here. As for 
Mrs. Happen, she not only refused to give anything, 
but, in her passion at being asked, sent the plate down 
the whole length of the table. There is something 
really terrifying in such tempers. Mrs, Ely changed 
colour as if she had been in the wrong, instead of the 
tight. Mr. Browning says there are occasions on which 
people show their real selves,—in the treatment of their 
servants. I own that I was as much surprised as I 
was indignant, to find that people of good property, as 
these ladies both are, could stoop to accept the hard 
service of a very poor girl, with the knowledge all the 
time that they meant to defraud her of her wages. 
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They might at least have given her warning, that she 
might know that she was conferring charity upon them 
in serving them. I trust they will think better of the 
matter, and repair their injustice to her at last. 

We are now between Cork and Milford Haven, out 
of sight of land. 

25th. Now, did you not expect that the next entry 
would be of our arrival? Far from it. There is much 
to be said first. I was obliged to quit my writing, last 
time, by the rolling of the ship; and for the rest of the 
day, we were treated with a gale, far more stormy than 
any we had had during the voyage. It blew tremen- 
dously from the north-east. With the tide in our 
favour, and every sail snug, we were driven in the 
direction of the Devonshire coast; and thankful we 
were that we had plenty of sea-room. Mrs. Ely and 
others were as sick as ever; and at dinner there was 
the well-remembered scene of every thing solid slip- 
ping about the dishes, and every thing liquid being 
spilled: though the frames were on,—the wooden 
frames, made to fit the tables, with”holes for bottles and 
glasses. It was a truly uncomfortable day, though 
there was nothing to occasion fear in any but the most 
timid persons. 

Yesterday morning we had the alternative of being 
sick below, or half-sick and half-frozen on deck. We 
preferred the latter, and were ere long repaid. We were 
going over the ground lost the day before, standing in 
for the Irish coast. There were large flocks of Nep- 
tune’s sheep (waves breaking into foam) ; and the sky 
was so clear, that Mr. Browning, with his malicious eye- 
glass, could not discern a streak of English fog all day. 

About noon, the outline of the Dungarvon Mountains 
appeared, and the bay of Tramore, with three white 
towers at one extremity, and one at the other, and the 
town of Tramore at the bottom of the bay. We saw, 
too, the high lighthouse at the extremity of Waterford 
Bay, and a steam-boat in the entrance. Seven other 
sail were about us, and we felt in the midst of society 
once more. Before we tacked we came near enough 
to see the recesses in the sharp-cut rocks or cliffs on the 
shore, and the green downs sloping up from their sum- 
mits. With the glass I could distinguish the windows 
of three large houses in Tramore. The outline of the 
mountains behind was very fine, and the lights and 
shadows on them delicious to behold. We tacked all 
day, and amused ourselves with watching the points of 
the shore, advancing and receding ; with speaking the 
ship “ Georgia of Boston,” bound to New York, which 
we hope will report us to you; and with admiring the 
clear setting sun, and the rising moon, almost at the 
full. She never looked finer since she was first set 
spinning. 

There was some sad nonsense among us, even on 
this important and pleasurable day. Mrs. O’Brien 
looked cold, as she sat on the rail, in the breeze, and 
Mr. Simpson caused his warm broad-cloth cloak to be 
brought for her. Mrs. Happen, who was sitting on 
deck, sheltered and in the sun, growled out, “ You 
never offered me your cloak.” Immediately after 
dinner, when the gentlemen were at their wine, she 
sent Sally down for Mr. Simpson's cloak, and wore it 
all the afternoon. 

The captain promised us the quietest night we had 
had since we left New York; and I accordingly went 
to sleep, nothing doubting, though the last thing I was 
aware of was that there was a prodigious tramping 
upon deck, which I concluded was from the crew 
shifting the sails. I slept till daylight, and thus missed 
a scene, partly dreadful, partly ridiculous. This tramp- 
ing excited the attention of the ladies; and Mrs. Ely 
next heard a cry of distress from the deck, and then 
another, a sort of scream. The gentlemen rushed from 
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said it was fire, the ship sinking, running foul of ano. 
ther ship, and much besides. Miss Taylor (still very 
delicate) heard every voice calling “ Captain! Ca 
tain!” and naturally supposing that something had 
happened to her brother, fainted away in her berth, 
where she was found some time after still insensible, 
One gentleman brought out his pistols, and Mrs. Happen 
entreated that she might not be shot. Mrs. Ely and 
Miss Saunders remained in their rooms, and were pre- 
sently told that there was no danger, that it was all 
over. The captain put forth bis authority, and ordered 
every body to bed. How much the passengers really 
knew of the cause of this bustle I cannot say; but the 
affair was this. The captain has a bad crew. Yesterday, 
at the instigation of a mischievous fellow among them, 
there was a sort of mutiny about their beef; a silly com- 
plaint, particularly foolish when preferred almost within 
sight of port. Mr. Browning knew that the captain 
meant to shut up the ringleader in the ice-house (now 
as warm as any part of the ship) at midnight, when the 
passengers should beasleep. ‘The man resisted, making 
so much noise over the passengers’ heads, that the 
captain sent him into confinement in the forepart of 
the ship: but it was too late for secrecy. The captain 
is much annoyed at the confusion created; and I do 
not thihk he is aware that any of us know the cause, 

All is quiet enough this morning. It is bright and 
cold. We are off the Tusca lighthouse, the extreme 
south-east point of Ireland; and the little wind there 
is is fair. This mutiny is a good hint. If we 
dull, I shall propose a mutiny <Lout the handles of the 
milk pitchers, which were broken off in the gale; the 
pitchers being thus rendered inconvenient to hold. 

At this moment, Mr. Tracy brings news that the 
captain expects to be off Holyhead this evening; so I 
jump up, and run to unpack and arrange for landing, 
that I may have the last few hours free. O, with what 
pleasure I took out gown, shawl, bonnet and gloves for 
to-morrow! packing up books; putting away every- 
thing sea-spoiled, and being completely at liberty by 
dinner-time ! 

In the afternoon, the captain found a dry seat on the 
binnacle for Miss Saunders and me; and then went 
and stood by himself, too much excited for conversation. 
Mr. Browning told us we could not understand the 
emotions of the captain of a ship on concluding his 
voyage. We talked of our homes on either side the 
water; and looked out through the fog and rain, dimly 
discerning a ship which we supposed to be the packet 
of the 24th.—After tea we played, for Mr. Ely’s sake, 
our final rubber: but we could not attend to our cards, 
and were glad to throw them away. At half-past ten 
o’clock, we ran up to see the Holyhead light. As we 
passed in the dark, there could be no telegraphic com- 
munication to Liverpool of our approach, and we must 
give up the hope of seeing our friends on the pier. 
26th. At six, Miss Saunders came to my room, 
dressed, and talked for an hour, the cabin being in 
great confusion with the preparations of the ladies. 
We sent Margaret to lea.a where we were. About 
thirty miles from Liverpool ; but the tide would not allow 
us to get to port before eleven: Every body was 
assembled early on deck, dressed for landing ; and each, 
as he appeared, more spruce than the last. The cook 
could not be prevailed upon to let us have a slovenly 
breakfast early, that we might be wholly at leisure at 
the last. By a little after nine, however, the steams of 
breakfast ascended ; and before that time I saw, through 
the glass, the church steeples of Liverpool. The Welsh 
mountains looked lovely through a thin haze, which Mr. 
Browning chose to call a fog. 

Mr. Bruce gratified me by a piece of truly kind con- 
sideration. He said that, from the absence of notice 
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probably be awaiting me. He was alone, with time to 
spare. If I would give him a line to my friends, he 
would be the first to step ashore, and would bring them 
tome. I promised to accept his good offices, if, after 
reasonable waiting, no familiar faces appeared on the 
ier. 
: Soon after breakfast we saw the floating lights and 
the castle at the mouth of the Mersey; then New 
Brighton, with its white houses, trim gardens and 
plantations ; and then some golden harvest-fields. The 
post-office boat was soon seen coming towards us—a 
sign that we were expected. Then came the custom- 
house boat, to deposit an officer on board. We pointed 
out to Miss Saunders the gable of a house covered with 
ivy ;—a plant which she had read of, since she could 
read at all, but never seen, as it does not grow in 
America. She was surprised at the narrowness of the 
Mersey; Mr. Bruce apologized for it;—a bad habit 
which he had learned in America, we told him. 

As we hove alongside the pier groups began to as- 
semble ; chiefly work-people from about the docks. All 
had their hands in their pockets; and Miss Saunders 
asked me, laughing, whether she was to conclude that 
all Englishmen carried their hands there. In a few 
minutes breathless gentlemen came running down the 
Parade. Among them I found the face I was looking 
for. A watchman had given notice, from the top of the 
Exchange, that the Eurydice was coming up the river, 
and in an incredibly short time the news spread over 
the town. With eager kindness the captain fixed the 
plank, and handed me on shore. 

I am sure this gentleman must by this time have 
more of your esteem and regard than ever. We, his 
passengers, feel that we are more deeply indebted to 
him than he knows of; not only for his professional 
qualities and hospitality, but for a lesson on the value 
of good temper, and the dignity of greatness of mind. 

As for the rest, they kept up their characters to the 
end. Miss Lamine’s last act on board was ordering the 
steward to throw ‘overboard Miss Saunders’s geranium, 
brought from Dr. Channing's garden in Rhode Island, 
and kept alive through the voyage by great care. 
Wherever these ladies may have gone (and we have 
heard nothing of them since), they carry with them our 
sincerest pity. Others of the company of shipmates 
have since repeatedly met, and enjoyed, as shipmates 
do, the retrospect of the brighter days of their Month 
at Sea. 





VOLCANO OF GALONGOON. 


Few volcanic eruptions on record have proved so de- 
structive in their progress, or so fatal in their effects, 
as that of the mountain of Galongoon, in the island of 
Java, which took place in October, 1822, The anni- 
hilation of a number of populous and beautiful villages, 
the destruction of thousands of human beings, and the 
conversion of a fertile region into an irreclaimable waste, 
were the most prominent results of this terrific display 
of the forces concealed beneath the surface of the globe. 

The Galongoon is situated in a very fruitful and 
thickly-peopled part of Java, and was, before the oc- 
currence to which we are about to advert, almost hidden 
by a dense forest, which reached to its summit, and 
covered also a considerable portion of the deep and 
extensive valley which stretches from east to west at 
the foot of the mountain, gradually ‘widening to the 
plains watered by the rivers Tandoi and Wulan. A 
number of little rivers have their sources in the Galon- 
goon, from whose heights they roll in rapid cascades 
until they reach the plains, where they join the rivers 
above named. No tradition existed of an irruption of 
the mountain at any former period, and the inhabitants 
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until the moment when the frightful event happened 
which destroyed so large a proportion of their numbers. 
There were, however, many indications of volcanic ac- 
tion which would have alarmed a more reflective people 
than the Javanese. Continual subterraneous sounds 
had been for a long period heard in the neighbourhood 
of the mountain, and these noises had been more par- 
ticularly loud whenever an eruption took place at any 
of the other numerous volcanoes on the island. The 
region was decidedly volcanic ; the summits of the Ga- 
longoon were generally circular, hollow within, and 
steep on the outside; the plain was covered with de- 
tached hills, formed of irregular basaltic rocks. 

In the month of July which preceded the eruption, it 
was remarked that the little river Kunir, one of those 
which have their sources on the mountain, emitted 
a strong bituminous smell; it was also hotter than 
usual, and became so turbid, that the persons who 
forded it on foot came out with a white foam remain- 
ing on their legs. These appearances excited some 
attention, and a person was deputed to examine into 
their causes: he ascended the river nearly to its source, 
but nothing extraordinary appears to have been seen ; 
the river soon recovered its former clearness, and any 
little uneasiness which might have been felt was for- 
gotten until the day of the first eruption. On this day, 
the 8th of October, the weather was fine and clear, and 
no unusual signs were seen until about two o'clock, 
when a loud explosion drew the eyes of every person 
within hearing to the region of the Galongoon ; a thick 
black smoke was there seen to rush out with violence, 
to rise to a great height in the air, and then to spread 
itself on every side. The whole country was soon 
wrapped in thick darkness. The detonations became 
louder and louder every moment, and the earth to a 
great distance round shook violently. The inhabitants 
were soon in rapid flight from the scene of terror, but 
their progress was arrested by a frightful obstacle. 
Immense columns of mud, boiling hot, and mixed with 
burning brimstone, were projected from the mountain 
like a water-spout, with such prodigious violence, that 
large quantities fell beyond the river Tandoi, which is 
forty miles off. Every valley within the range of this 
eruption became a burning torrent, and the rivers, 
swelled by the terrible stream to a great height, soon 
overflowed their banks, and carried away great num- 
bers of the unfortunate people who were endeavouring 
to escape. In addition to these causes of death, the 
thunder rolled awfully, and the lightning destroyed a 
number of persons who were beyond the more imme- 
diate effects of the eruption. The destruction was at 
its height about four o'clock; at that hour it began to 
decrease: by five o'clock it had ceased, and a dead 
silence succeeded ; the air then gradually cleared up, 
and the mountain was again visible. 

The scene which now presented itself was of the most 
melancholy description; the former forest was now 
nothing but trunks of half-burned trees; the plain be- 
tween the mountain and the river Tandoi was converted 
to a perfect waste: for a space of twenty-four miles the 
boiling mud had covered the country to a great depth, 
insomuch that, throughout all that extent, not a trace 
was visible of all the pretty villages and numerous 
plantations which a few hours before had covered the 
country. The whole was a bluish half-liquid waste. 
In this tract the fatal cause of destruction covered and 
concealed the ravages it had made; but towards the 
limits of the volcanic action the prospect was horrible ; 
bodies of men, women, and children, partly boiled and 
partly burned, were strewed about in every variety of 
death: a few only survived, and they were those who 
were too severely wounded to fly, and whose groans 
added horror to the scene. All those who were not 
disabled had already fled, 
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It was remarked that the burning matter had been 
thrown chiefly to great distances, and that many remote 
villages were utterly destroyed, while several others 
much nearer to the mountain were scarcely injured. 
This was particularly observed in the districts of Raja- 
polla and Indihyang, where many tracts in the midst of 
the inundation were comparatively uninjured, being 
merely covered with a fine layer of ashes. 

During the following days the rain fell in torrents ; 
the inhabitants of the plain who had escaped the inun- 
dation of boiling mud hastened to construct a number 
of huts on the desert hills scattered through the country, 
and several hundred persons were thus engaged during 
the four following days: all this time the rain con- 
tinued to fall, and towards the evening of the fourth day 
(October 12) it became a deluge: the rivers, which 
had been constantly rising, now swelled to such a height 
that they carried away the bridges on the roads, and 
cut off all means of escape to the adjoining country. 
About seven o'clock in the evening, when the sky was 
totally obscured, a loud explosion was heard, accom- 
panied by the violent shock of an earthquake ; another 
and another explosion followed, each accompanied by 
earthquakes. No fire, not a flash of lightning relieved 
the darkness of the night, and a dead silence suc- 
ceeded. ~This was soon interrupted by the roaring of 
the waters; which, mingled with mud, masses of earth, 
trees, and large pieces of rock, rolled over the plain, 
and rose so high as to cover most of the hills on which 
the unhappy natives had built their frail sheds. The 
destruction of the bridges took away the remotest hope 
of escape. Of all the numbers who had thus taken 
refuge those alone survived who had fixed themselves 
on the few more lofiy points which were only sur- 
rounded and not covered by the inundation. These 


poor people were delivered within a few days by the 


exertions of the Dutch Government, after having suf- 
fered the extremity of hunger and misery. 

This last eruption was much more violent in its 
effects than that of the Sth of October, although its 
consequences were less injurious, because the region 
through which its. foree was exerted had been already 
desolated by the first eruption. Such changes were 
produced by it in the face of the country, that the in- 
habitants were unable to recognise their own homes. 
The face of the mountain was utterly changed ; the 
summits were broken down; the side towards the 
valley, which had been covered with trees, became an 
enormous gulf in the form of a semicircle. This crater, 
which is about midway between the summit and the 
plain, is surrounded by steep rocks, heaped up by the 
force of the last eruption: new hills and valleys were 
formed all over the country: two considerable rivers, 
the Banyarang and the Wulan, completely changed the 
course of their waters, and now fall into the Kunir: 
large rocks of basalt strew the plain to the distance of 
more than twenty miles from the mountain, and in the 
whole of that extent scarcely a tree remains of all the 
forests by which it had until then been covered. 

Much was done by the Dutch authorities to alleviate 
the sufferings of the survivors of this dreadful calamity. 
The President, Baron Vander Capelien, from whose 
official report our account is taken, hastened to the 
spot as soon as the news of the first eruption reached 
him, accompanied by a skilful physician, and attended 
by a number of followers, with horses and provisions. 
The following is an extract from his report :—“ Never 
will the scene which I witnessed on the 15th be effaced 
from my memory. * * * The greatest number of 
bodies were lying within a few yards of the villages, 
which proves that the unhappy inhabitants had at- 
tempted to flee, but that they had been immediately 
overtaken by the burning torrent, in which they found 
a dreadful death, Here was seen, close by the trunk 
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of a tree overthrown, a mother with her baby, both 
dead, and half consumed ; there a woman still holdin 
her two children by the hands, killed in the act of flying 
from the scene of terror and dismay. In one of the 
villages of Indihyang, which had been destroyed, we 
found the body of a woman, on whose breast her hah 
was supported, still alive. The infant which had been 
so miraculously preserved was immediately entrusted 
to a careful Javanese woman, and it is now in very 
good health. In the same hamlet a man was saved jn 
an equally wonderful manner. He was in the act of 
flying, when a cocoa-tree, overthrown by the earth- 
quake, fell upon him, and covered his body with its 
thick foliage, so that the boiling mud passed by without 
touching him. ‘This man gave me a striking descrip- 
tion of the horrible situation of these unfortunate yil- 
lagers.” 

The Baron Vander Capellen was unable to approach 
the mountain within many miles, in consequence of the 
immense quantities of soft mud which covered every. 
thing; in many places it exceeded sixty feet in depth, 
and it was yet fluid. He was, however, able to afford 
considerable relief to the sufferers. He established hos- 
pitals and asylums for the sick, wounded, and destitute, 
and employed numbers of the Javanese force under his 
command to construct bamboo rafts, with which they 
were able to float upon the mud, and to approach such 
parts of the hills as were not covered. Several persons 
were rescued by these means, though in the most 
wretched state of destitution; but clothes, food, and 
medical assistance were supplied, and many lives thus 
saved. The baron was not less usefully engaged in per- 
suading those who had fled to return to their dwellings, 
to rebuild and repair such as had suffered, and to re- 
sume the cultivation of their rice-fields, which they had 
abandoned. He found considerable difficulty.in effect- 
ing this, from the constant apprehension the natives re- 
tained of fresh devastation ; for although the eruptions 
had ceased, the most violent detonations were heard 
from time to time, at each of which the poor people 
were ready to fly. to any part of the country which 
seemed likely to afford an asylum. Superstition also, 
as common in such cases, added to their alarm. White 
flags were said to be visible on the summits of the 
adjoining hills, and persons asserted that they had seen 
such flags on the top of the Galongoon, just before the 
first eruption. The baron found that the most effec- 
tuai course of proceeding was to get the chiefs to return, 
and when these came back the people readily followed. 

The government assisted in rebuilding the destroyed 
dwellings, and in the much more difficult operation of 
re-opening the silukams or canals by which the rice 
fields are irrigated. By these several means, aided by 
liberal subscriptions opened at Batavia and Samarang, 
the country was at length restored to something like 
tranquillity ; but it is not likely that it will ever recover 
its former fertility and beauty; the thick mud has car- 
ried barrenness over a great extent of territory, and 
masses of rock now encumber places once cultivated 
and covered with rice-fields and coffee plantations. 

The following is a summary of the official statement 
of damages presented to the Dutch Government of 
Java :— 

Villages destroyed « « « 

Persons killed . « « «© «© «© 
Horses du. . « © + © © «© 
Cate dm + « 2 6 » @ 6.8 
Canals destroyed and injured . . « 
Rice-fields ditto, an extent producing 


annually, of rice. . 
Coffee-trees, ditto 


114 
4011 
105 
853 
87 


42,000 cwts. 
4,627,537 5 
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